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When teachers are 
knowledgeable about 
Korean culture, they 
can more effectively 
meet the needs of 
newly immigrated 
children and help 
them adjust to, and 
succeed at, school and 
life in the U.S. 


K orean children’s school ex- 
periences as new immigrants 
to the United States are often emo- 
tionally turbulent because of envi- 
ronmental and psychological 
stresses that result when moving 
from one culture to another (Koh 
and Koh 1988). Though teachers 
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maybe sympathetic to adjustment 
problems, with some basic knowl- 
edge and some suggested ap- 
proaches, they can assist these 
children, whose numbers are in- 
creasing, to have a successful edu- 
cational experience. 

Historically, Koreans have 
settled in major metropolitan ar- 
eas, yet today they can be found 
also in small cities, and the influx 
of Korean immigrants to the United 
States is sizeable. During the 1990s, 
568,397 persons born in Korea im- 
migrated, an almost 100 percent 
increase from the 289,885 who did 
so during the 1980s (U.S. Census 
Bureau 2000). 
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Environmental Differences 

The differences between the 
Korean and U.S. environments are 
immediately evident to newly im- 
migrated children. In residential 
areas in the United States, for ex- 
ample, Korean children see others 
riding bikes around their houses. In 
Korea, the streets are far too 
crowded and busy for bike riding. 
In U.S. classrooms, Korean chil- 
dren notice that activities often in- 
volve games in which children ac- 
tively participate. In Korean 
schools, in contrast, instruction is 
usually didactic, and students are 
expected to be passive and compli- 
ant. Even the ways that people ex- 
change greetings are different. Ko- 
rean children see people in the 
United States shaking hands and 
even hugging — both frowned upon 
in Korean society, where people 
bow to one another. All these dif- 
ferences are exacerbated if children 
are homesick. 

Psychological Differences 

The psychological differences 
between Korea and the United 
States are as substantial as the en- 
vironmental ones, as the children 
struggle to adjust to two diametri- 
cally different value systems. Most 
newly immigrated Korean parents 
try to persuade their children to 
develop fresh values while simul- 
taneously retaining attributes from 
their native culture; however, both 
the children and their parents en- 
counter serious challenges in do- 
ing so (Ford 1997; Park 1995). 

At least in part, conflicts arise 
because Korean parents hold am- 
bivalent and often inconsistent ex- 
pectations concerning the cultural 
choices their children make in tak- 
ing their place in U.S. life (Kim 
1980). While Korean children are 
expected to respect and obey 


their parents, U.S. values gradu- 
ally affect their behavior, result- 
ing in conflicts between them and 
their parents. When they do not 
talk softly and politely to their 
parents or obey their requests, 
children are scolded or punished. 
Although they cannot freely say 
what they want to their parents at 
home, they gradually learn how to 
speak up and express their ideas 
(Cheng 1998). 

The Importance of Education 

To understand Korean chil- 
dren, it is useful to analyze their 
parents and the reasons they have 
for immigrating to the United 
States. Generally, Korean families 
immigrate for one of two reasons. 

First, Korean parents take ex- 
traordinary efforts to ensure their 
children have every opportunity to 
obtain the very best education, be- 
cause they regard education as the 
single most important factor to 
their children’s future success (Yu 
1988). They are willing to go into 
debt to pay for the expenses re- 
quired for their children’s school- 
ing, extracurricular activities, and 
tutoring. Korean mothers typically 
arrange their schedules so that they 
have time to teach their children at 
home. 

Second, many Korean parents 
come to the United States to com- 
plete their own advanced educa- 
tion at universities. Korean gradu- 
ate students comprise the fourth 
largest group of foreign students 
attending U.S. universities, dem- 
onstrating their keen interest in 
education. Many Korean parents 
give up high-paying careers in Ko- 
rea and move to the United States 
to provide better educational op- 
portunities for their children and 
themselves. 

Korean parents instill in their 


children, early in life, that they have 
great expectations of them, and 
that their acceptance of them is 
contingent on their strong perfor- 
mance in school (Chang and Myers 
1997). Kim (1988) found that ex- 
pectations Korean parents have for 
their children’s achievement often 
reach an unrealistically high level. 
In their intense desire for high 
achievement, parents require chil- 
dren to spend hours studying 
mathematics, English, science, and 
Korean when they come home 
from school, as well as take part in 
the performing arts, such as the 
piano or violin. Children rarely ex- 
press discontent about being 
forced to study, because they have 
been taught to respect and obey 
their parents. They have little free 
time to play, because they must 
study with their mothers every 
evening — a practice typical of most 
Korean families, in which parents 
view themselves as their children’s 
primary teachers. 

Cultural Adaptation 

Teachers in U.S. schools are 
mindful of the increased number of 
Korean (and other Asian-Pacific na- 
tions) children in their classrooms 
and, in general, are sympathetic with 
the problems of adjustment these 
children are experiencing. In most 
instances, however, U.S. teachers 
do not have sufficient knowledge 
about Korean culture and Korean 
children to provide appropriate 
educational activities — largely be- 
cause the information available to 
teachers is limited (Olsen 1997). 

During the difficult and chal- 
lenging process of cultural adap- 
tation, Korean children need 
emotional support to make the 
transition from the traditions of 
their native culture to those of 
their new environment. Teachers 
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should learn about the differences 
in the two cultures and support the 
process (California State Depart- 
ment of Education 1992). The new 
immigrants need to learn U.S. val- 
ues without having to substitute 
them for their Korean values. Like 
other first-generation immigrants, 
newly immigrated Korean children 
need to be bicultural, adding new 
values from their present culture 
while retaining those 
from their native cul- 
ture. Biculturalism is 
essential if the Korean 
child is to build a 
strong psychological 
foundation for high 
self-esteem, pride, and 
clear identity. 

Almost all newly 
immigrated Korean 
children are concerned 
about their lack of pro- 
ficiency in the English 
language. Speaking and 
writing in English is ex- 
tremely difficult for 
them and causes them 
considerable frustra- 
tion. In the classroom, 

Korean children may 
sometimes speak Ko- 
rean. When a teacher holds up a 
picture of a tree, for example, a 
Korean girl may say na moo, 
which is the Korean word for tree. 
At that moment, the teacher 
needs to reinforce the child's 
courage to participate rather than 
reject her Korean response. The 
child will be able to say tree in- 
stead of na moo as she improves 
her language skills. The teacher 
should not consider her response 
a language problem, but simply a 
struggle to learn to read and write 
in English. The student’s response 
should be regarded as an im- 
provement in her listening skill in 


English, which enabled her to an- 
swer in Korean. 

Korean children understand- 
ably feel more important and re- 
spected when they attend class- 
rooms that contain Korean 
decorations, materials published 
in Korea, and learning activities 
about Korea, and where they can 
engage in school extracurricular 
activities that are relevant to their 



culture. In this type of school en- 
vironment, Korean children have 
a better opportunity to share their 
knowledge of Korean culture with 
U.S. classmates, which allows 
them to be proud of their Korean 
heritage. 

Korean children benefit from 
any school activity that reflects 
their culture. When teachers recog- 
nize the importance of synchroni- 
zation between school and home, 
it helps Korean children maintain 
respect for their heritage. Teachers, 
for example, might organize a 
school-wide event that highlights 
Korea’s rich history, traditions, and 


culture. At a Korea Day, students 
and their parents could present Ko- 
rean history, culture, foods, cos- 
tumes, music, stories, poems, and 
art. From this experience, U.S. 
teachers and students can learn to 
respect Korea’s unique culture, 
and, at the same time, new immi- 
grant Korean children can experi- 
ence a sense of belonging. 

Korean children are some- 
times ridiculed by their 
classmates for eating 
, their native foods, such 

S *' as Kim Bob (rolled rice 
\ and vegetables with 
ft dried seaweed). After a 
B negative encounter 
with their classmates, 
Korean children feel a 
disquieting distance 
and are often hesitant 
to open their lunch 
boxes. When such a 
situation develops, the 
teacher should demon- 
strate a positive curios- 
ity about the food and 
discuss how the Korean 
diet is different from 
that in the United 
States. Also helpful is 
for the teacher to make 
arrangements for Korean parents 
to share their recipes in class so 
that Korean children can discuss 
and compare how their mothers 
prepare similar dishes at home. 
Sharing Korean food after it is 
prepared in class is an excellent 
way for Korean children to de- 
velop a strong friendship and 
emotional bond with their teach- 
ers and fellow students. 

Korean parents regard educa- 
tion not only as a means of success, 
but also as a measure of one’s self- 
worth. As a result, Korean children 
feel deeply obligated to receive 
high grades and are imbued with 
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the belief that their academic suc- 
cess is linked to the family’s repu- 
tation. This emphasis on academic 
achievement can create serious 
problems when U.S. teachers need 
to report to Korean parents that 
their children are having academic 
difficulty. Korean parents are reluc- 
tant to accept this information. 

Suggestions for Teachers 

Following are 14 
specific suggestions 
that teachers can use 
to help newly immi- 
grated Korean children 
have a successful edu- 
cational experience in 
the U.S. classroom. 

1. Encourage Ko- 
rean children to be bi- 
cultural. Let them 
know that it is a practi- 
cal way to maintain 
their unique tradition 
and that speaking Ko- 
rean at home will not 
interfere with their 
learning in school. 

2. Assure parents 
that using Korean lan- 
guage at home is not 
only okay, but impor- 
tant Most Korean parents want 
their children to continue speaking 
their native language, but need as- 
surance that doing so won’t inter- 
fere with learning English and at- 
taining high levels of academic 
success. 

3. Avoid the assumption that 
all Korean children and their par- 
ents have language problems. In 
fact, the rate and amount of English 
immigrants have acquired varies 
greatly. Second-generation Korean 
children usually do not have a 
problem with English. Teachers 
should determine each student’s 
needs and respond accordingly. 


4. Learn about the Korean fam- 
ily through home visits. Most Korean 
parents will not view a home visit as 
an intrusion. Koreans often prepare 
food or tea for guests, and it is cus- 
tomary for Korean hosts to wait for 
the guest to initiate eating. 

5 . Become familiar with Korean 
cultural practices. Korean students 
respect their traditional roots when 
the teacher shows an interest and 



has a positive attitude toward the 
Korean culture. Eor example, 
teachers may facilitate students in 
learning how to greet one another 
by bowing, as is customary in Ko- 
rea. This type of activity encour- 
ages respect for Korean heritage 
while helping immigrants become 
bicultural. 

6 . Plan educational programs 
for Korean parents. Though schools 
put tremendous pressure on chil- 
dren to learn English, many immi- 
grant parents do not gain English 
proficiency. The gap between gen- 
erations widens when children 
speak English but parents remain 


non-English speaking. To bridge 
the gap, encourage parents with 
limited English proficiency to at- 
tend meetings or classes that teach 
English and U.S. culture. 

7. Be clear and firm about 
meeting times when arranging 
meetings with Korean parents. Un- 
derstand that cultural differences 
exist in how time is perceived. Ko- 
reans perceive time and events as 
an unfolding process, 
while Westerners per- 
ceive events indepen- 
dently and schedule 
them accordingly. Thus, 
Korean parents may 
come late for an ap- 
pointment without 
apologizing. Elelp avoid 
problems by communi- 
cating the importance of 
appointment times and 
letting parents know 
that other families are 
scheduled before and af- 
ter their designated 
time. 

8. Be understanding 
when Korean parents 
miss parent- teacher con - 
ferences. Their absence 
may be because they 
work long hours or feel uncomfort- 
able about their limited English 
proficiency. Teachers should take 
care in what they say to parents 
of Korean children and be careful 
not to criticize. As with native- 
born parents, it is best to talk first 
about the child’s strengths, then 
about problems or weaknesses: 
provide a remediation plan; and, 
finally, ask for help and support 
from the parents. 

9. Make it clear that a child’s 
academic or psychosocial problems 
are not a source of shame. Some Ko- 
rean parents of children who need 
special services in school may reject 
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programs such as English as a sec- 
ond language (ESL) or hilingual in- 
struction because they fear their 
children are being stigmatized as 
“slow learners." Teachers should 
point out that these programs offer 
students the opportunity to main- 
tain their Korean language without 
jeopardizing their learning of English 
and academic subjects. 

10. Learn the personal, social 
cultural and psychological back- 
ground of each Korean student and 
family. Sharing and communicat- 
ing with families is crucial to cre- 
ating a culturally sensitive environ- 
ment for students and their 
families. By asking about family 
backgrounds, Korea, and Korean 
culture, teachers can construct a 
foundation of trust and acceptance 
with families. Use the Internet and 
other tools to search out local ac- 
tivities, community- service organi- 
zations, and historical and cultural 
resources for Korean-American 
children and families. 

11. Be aware of the Korean tra- 
dition of respect toward elders and 
teachers. Korean parents highly re- 
spect school administrators and 
teachers, and believe that the par- 
ents’ role is to listen and follow 
educators’ professional judgments. 
Parents may be reluctant to partici- 
pate in school functions or confer 
with teachers, because they are de- 
ferring to the authority of educa- 
tors. Such behavior may be mis- 
construed as a sign of the parents’ 
lack of interest and responsibility 
in school affairs. In fact, active par- 
ent involvement in class — prepar- 
ing materials, assisting teachers, 
and supervising children — is a new 
experience for most Korean par- 
ents. Teachers can solve this mis- 
understanding by explaining to 
Korean parents that their involve- 
ment is welcome in school. 


12 . Encourage Korean parent 
volunteers to play a role as mentors 
fornewly arrived children and their 
families. Korean families who have 
successfully made the adjustment 
to life in the United States can be 
of great help to newly arrived im- 
migrants. Each child can be as- 
signed a mentor who spends at 
least an hour each day interpreting 
for and helping the student. 

13. Use written communication 
when relaying important informa- 
tion to Korean parents. Koreans 
learn written English in middle 
school, high school, and at the uni- 
versity level. Although they may 
not understand what is said ver- 
bally, they might easily compre- 
hend written English. Thus, it is 
preferable to communicate with 
them through notes or e-mail 
rather than by telephone. 

1 4 . During the first six months, 
send parents directions regarding 
what students need to do at home. 
While students are adjusting to 
their new environment, they may 
not understand the teacher’s direc- 
tions and may sometimes behave 
as if they did not hear what the 
teacher said. If students fail to fol- 
low directions, teachers should re- 
inforce the instructions and be 
careful to avoid mislabeling stu- 
dents as having behavioral disor- 
ders or hearing impairments. 

Toward Increased 
Understanding 

Teachers in the United States 
could benefit by an increased un- 
derstanding of the personal, social, 
cultural, and psychological back- 
ground of Korean parents and their 
children. They should also keep in 
mind that needs differ depending 
on how long a family has lived in 
the United States. Teachers 

should communicate often with 


newly immi- 
grated Korean 
families and 
form effective 
partnerships 
with them. 

Through effec- 
tive communi- 
cation, teach- 
ers can better 
understand 
and support 
newly immi- 
grated Korean 
parents and 
students, and 
address their needs more effec- 
tively. Einally, teachers should use 
what they learn about the Korean 
culture to help them understand 
children from other Asian-Pacific 
nations, but be mindful that all na- 
tions from this region have unique 
characteristics. 
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